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THE ROLE OF COMMUNI CATION DEPARTMENTS IN^TFAINING THE TRAINERS; 
Suggestions for Improving Treparatj^on' of Praotitioners 

Linda L. Piitnam ~ Purdua University. ' 

ks an ins^uctor of .organizational cdmmunicatiou, I frequently encounter 



undergraduate and graduate majors whd are prepari^ng for careers in organizational 
:training and development. Even though I have served as a communication 



f consultant for several organizations, I feel somewhat baffled when asHjed 
Jwhat do communication trainers do?' Thus when I agreed to present* 
suggestions for. improving the preparation of communication trainers, I. decided 
to conduct a survey on what trainers actually do. ^ ' • * 

.1 ' 

, More specifically^ this investigation atten^ted'to discover: how organiza- 

* tional trainers carry out t^o principal functid^s: 1) selecting topics, 
teaching, and evaluating communication seminars and 2) diagnosing and marfaging 

• communication problems which occut within the organization. This survey then 

' - / . 

aimed 1:o discern the functions aftd general competencies of communication 
trainer^ and this paper .presents the resillts af this study in conjunction with 
specific recommendations for improving the preparation of communication trainers. 

Earlier survey Research *on the role of communication '^trainers concentrated 
on public .speaking s\ills ^(KAapp , 19'69; Hick^, 19^55). In ,a more receht investi^a- 

; • . \ * ' ■ \ . ' ' W 

tion, Wasylik^^Sussmati and Leri (1976) .surveyed in-hoiase\rainer§ to discover 

• f 

the impdrtance of such, coiqmuni cation skills as interviewing, group discussion, 
lisfening, an\ nonverbal communication; to ffsicertain the target groups -of 

•■ ■ - . • ■ • • . , ^ - 

♦training programs; and to determine the attitudes of practitioners toward 

\ ■ ■ - 

/communication training* The\study I conducted, unlike previous research, focused 
a trainer's 'role; in that it attempted tC?. discern what communication trainers. 

'•'•<. ' ■ ■ . — ^ 

,do aild how they perform their teaching and consulting functions. 
Procedures ' ^ ^ * ^. ■ > . 

^ To connect data for this study, I'^mailed* questionnaires to a stra.tified 
ra^idom sample of bhe Southern Minnesota Chaptef of American Society of Training 



and' Development (ASTD) . The sample consisted of in-house trainers, .personnel 
gener alls ts, .and external cons,ultants drawn0rom two groups: 1) those who 
were with* a staff of at least -five or more/trainers and 2) those who worked , 
with less than five traiifers^ I ^felt^that size .of'the training staff Imight 
aff-ect the depth and breadth of a trainerls functions. • 

I used a random numbers table to select the 2iD8;su^jects included in ^ this 
sample. Jhe questionnaire was mailed to 115 ^STD members who worked in 
companies wlJ:h a smallef training staf^ and ^o 93 subjects employed in the 
larger training departments^ A total c^f different organizations* and 



consulting firms were included in the ^nig|^, For large organizations with 
semi- autonomous divisions and separsfte^ training departments, I inelud^ed two* 
or three training employees in the, survey. ' n ' ' ' 

Since this sample represented members of a prof es^ional'^associati'on drawn 

"■ \ 

from a regional rather than a national roster, sfeveral coimnents' should' be made 
on the generalizability of this study. \ first, ASTD is t'he^ajor professional 
association for organizational trainers, consultants and human^espurce 
developers. It is a non-profit i^rganization designed to *promate the professional 
growth and competence of its 16,500 members in over 100 local c'harpte^jrs . Tne 
d'iversity of its membership and its nationwide appeal attests, tb likelihood^ 
that its members §re .representative of the larger population .of tttaiivers and 
developers. « • , 

The Southern Minnesota Chapter has 500 members who work in ^diyei:se businesses 
government organizations, educational institutions, andl service^ denters. Most • 
of its members are employed in the Mlnneapolis-St. Paui* area^J a -Idcale which V 
headquarters a number of large, conglomerate computing* firms, food processing 
industries, and ^nuf acturing corporations. , As a regional association, this 



chapter may be atypical tn its exdellence^'in programming and its membership , 



growth. However, it,s members ^ve employed organizations that seem representative 
of those in other parts of the nation. 

The survey form consisted of twenty-four questidns with multiple sub-parts. 
The questions were divided into the following areas: * ■ . 

; ' . • • ' \ \ * y 

1. Seven of them fbcused on the- trainer's role as instructor and addressed 
such issue^ as the .communication topics, objectives, and evaluation ' 
procedures employed in communication workshops; 

2. Four questions explored how trainers ^learned about organizational 

communication problems and how they diagnosed and mana'ged these 

issues; ' , ; - * 

« 

3. Two questions asked respondents to rank the skills that are necessary 
for successful instruction of communication seminars and for effective 
managmentf of communication problems; ^ ^ 

4. Another question asked trainers tJo r^te'the importance of six 
suggestions for improving college preparation of trainers and 
consultants; and / ^ < ^ f 

. / ^ / ♦ 

' 5. Ten questions tapped' background arid demographic information from 
trainers. , • - v * 

Results 

In preparation for this-pWper, I analy^^d data from 57 questionnaires. 

\ • • . " - > 

This number represented a 28%. retjjrn rate, vhich was below the acceptably 
35 to 50% response for mail questionnaires (Selltiz, Wrightsman, Cook, 1976). 
1 conducted a follow-up campaign urging respondents to return the survey and 
I've received some additional forms; thus the findings reported in this < 
paper are tentative rathet than coiiclusive. 

/ 

Thqse 57 surveys represented 54 different organizations; four of them 
were private^ consulting firms. Eighteen Qf ■ the 54 were drawn from trainers, 
in larger departments while 29''came from respojidents employed in the smaller 
tfafaling programs. Table 1 presents a breakdoxra of frequencies and percentages 
of responses by type of organization. 

Ten questions on the survey concerned demographj^ information about the, . " 
•trainers and their respective organizations. The typical respondent was a 
training and development practitioner (68%) from, an organizatiari of 300. fo 



^,000 ^employees (58%) and 'from a training and development staff of two to eight 

people /47%) . The typical trainer ranged ia age \ from 25 to 35 (44%) had an 

' • . ' -'^^ ' ^ , 

advanced degree' or graduate work toward a degree^ (81%; 54% had either a Masters 

. . • ' "* 

or a Doctorate^degree) took one to three college courses in speech-communicatiQn 
(42%.; 23% of ^^'the respondents %ither majored or minOred in speech-commuilication) ,^ 
had no couT^ew^iEk in journalism (56%), and took four to si^. college classes in 
English (5f%[}'; Hence, the respondents included in this.sampLe were young, ^11- 
educated with college coursewprk ±xi oral and written comrnunication and ♦ 

■)■*,.' ^ •■ * • • 

employed as a, training and development practitioner for a modera-te-size organ- 
'ization. " • ^ 

' ■• • . ^ ' 

" In addition to this demographic data, each practitioner estimated the 
percentage of training programs, in his d;ppartment devoted to connnunicatiofi 
issues and assessed the relative importance O'£^organi2iational communication 
programs in the activities of his department. Estimates ^ranged from less than ^ 
5% to more than 50^^^ the training programs devoted to communication topits. 
Communication progii-a^is constituted- an average of 20% of the "t'^raining departments^ 
activities; hqWev^'^^twelve ttainer* estimated <^hat more than 50% of their 
progr'&ms included communication topics. Furtherkitfre, 82% of the -respondemts 
rated comn^unication as important or very important in lijjfeir company's trailing 
functlions. These findings "paral.lel t^hose of Wasy^lik, et. al. (^976) in that 



!pe maj'Qrity of practitioner^ in this study also regarded ^communication ^ 
training as a vital element in their organizational deyelopmfetit programs. 
To gain further insights ^bout this demc^raphic' data , I conducted an 

'-^ ■■ . . ■ . • , ■ 

exploratory s^tudy on the 'rfelitl^onshio among Ih^se variables. More specifically, 
I ran nine two-way,'Chi-Sqiiar? conting^ehcy tables between each independent variabl 
(percentages of progr^ams on oommunication. topics, . importance of communicatJLon 
training, and spgfech-communicatiqn education) and each dependent variable 
jCsize {jf -organisation*,' size of training staf^fy and* highest level of formal ♦ 



■ - .\' ■ <. . . • : • ^- . .. 

education)^. The appendix of th*is paper contains details on the size of 
tables and on tests of ' significance. Since this analysrLs was exploratory in % ^ 
nature, the results presented in this .paper are probative and subject •to*. ' ' 
^further analysis* . Organi^^ional size was not 'significantly associated with 
any of the three independent beasures. But the* size of a company ' s* training 
staff/was significantly xelated to the percentage of programs o^ communication" 
'issues, the importantje* of organisational ^ommuni^tion, and speech-communication^ 
education. It appeared that larger-si^ed training departments placed greater 
emphasis on communication training aAd had more formal speech-cQtnmunication 
education than did smallefV-size: training staff s . Additional tests are needed, 
however, to determine the overlap between pairs of* relationships and t;o 
estimate the extent of linearity present in these associations. The third . 
dependent jneasure, fojcm^l education, was significantly linked with importance of 
communicat4^.n an5' with speech-communication .education. Re^po*ndents with more 
formal education perceived communication' training a^s more important in thei^ 

programs than^did trailers yith less formal education. \^ . ^ ' ^ 

.( ► ' ' . ' 

■ Seminars, Workshops, and Courses >on Commiiinica'tion TopiSs 

Question 1 . V ' • " 

- • ' , ? 

* Question 1 presentecj a/list of thirty-four topic iareas frequently covered 

in organizational communication classes* Trainers were, asked to incj^^cdte ^whi^h . 

.">'.- ' • ji 

communication .topics vere ..included or have 'been included in seminafat^ worlcshcips, 

and after-hour courses ofcfered by their staff, A. 'yes' response rae^nt fhat a ^ 

'..••''/" 

respondent either^ taught a specializeci workshop on this topic qv included (it ^ 

" ' 
' .as a unit' in ^n introductory communication course ^ This -list or topics 

represented a -d^arture from those include^ in previous surveys in that it ^ 

encompassed a ,broade;r and more specific* arr'ay of orpnizational communication 

. ? ^ - ■ * ' 

areas ♦ * ' * " • , » ' * ' . - * ' ^ 



Table '2»presents the percentage of /yes' Responses for each topic. These 
topics clustered .into eight communication categories*:' 1) Interviewing, ' 
2) interperson aJ>^c ommunica tidn skills, 3> leadership communication, 4) message 

X ^ - 

flow and dissemination,* 5) communication climate,. $) presentational speaking,^ 

7) written communicatibn and 8) group communication/ Leadership (6S%) and' . 

' ' " • ' •/ " ' 

interpersonal communication (60%) wef¥ the two* categories that rec^iied the 

highest^ percentage of affirmative responses^ The six topic areas that were 

taught most frequently by practitioners , were motivating people ('86%) , ' 



'performance appraisal interviews (81%), delegating authority (74%), participatory 

decisionmaking (70%), communicator style (68%), and listening ("67%).* A 

♦ . • •» 

■ ' , - , ; ... 

•central theme, which unified th^se topics was an emphasis on interpersonal 
.an(4^ dyadic relationship skills. " • . • 

Topics geared toward performance skills, e.g., sales training (44%), 



persuasive speaking (26%) ; preparation of technical reports (39%) , as well as 

message flow and dissemination, e.g. upward and downward communication C46%, 

47%), sufficiency of information - (25%) , r^eceived a. moderate to low^ frequency of 

endorsement. • - . ' 

£. ^ ' ' - 

Research on the most salient and th^^most troublesome organizational 
communication skills evinced a corresponding emphasis on leadership and inter- 



personal' communication. DiSalvo, Larsen and Seller (1976) asked 17(X business 
a'i&mininstratiQn graduates who ?^orked.in entry- level jobs t;o rate ten communication 
^-skills ^in terms of their^importance^ for achieving success in business. Employees 
rated listening, routine imformation exchange, and advising as the three most 
ifaportant skills*, regardless of whether re^ponj^entis were communicating with 
a superior, with a subordinate, 6,r within or outside of the work group. 

Similar "Results were repor^d, in Wasylik, et.al., study C1976) of in-house 
trainers; the majority of practitioners^ perceived listening and interviewing 
as the most important ^ Gommunicatiort skills . Hanna and Wilson (1977). redefined 
some of the ten communication skills used in the DiSalvo study anS asked 



1 ■ 

-7- 



fifty managers to rank their most trfoublesome conpunication skills. Again,. 
the^most troublesqme skills were ithe leadershipL^and interpersonal ones — * \ 
motivating people, delegating authority, and listening. Note that these same,, 
skills emerged, in my study, as three of the six communication topics that were 
most frequently taught by trainer^. ' ' . ' . 

This consistent emphasis" on^ interpersonal anfl- leadership ^behaviors ' 
coupled with a de-emp^hasis* on performance skills across diverse samples and 
research studies suggested that trainers have adapted their programs to the 
perceived needs of their clientele. In essence, the commuiUcatibn skills -that 
the majority of practitioners include^ in their .programs were reported as 
the most importdrt .skills for success in business (DiSalvo, et. al, 1976) J 
I the most prevalent communicative behaviors in terms of frequent usage during 
' 'an average working day, and the most troublesome in terms qf potential^"^ 
contribution to communication problems ("Hanna and Wilson; 1977) . 

Yet, researcheirs should be captious in generalizing from these findings. 
^ Other factors such as organizational size and size of the training staff might 
impinge on the availability of communication training. In this study I conducted 
an exploratory analysis. on the relationship. between topic .frequency and five 
demographic variables and found a s^ignificant association between size of . 
training staff and frequency of offering communication training in five areas — 

handling grievances, persuasive speaking, presentation of oral reports^, use of - 

1 • / * " ' * 

visual materials and j conducting negotiation sessions. (SizjS of contingency tables, 

2 - . ^ - • " 

X and p values are reported in the appendix). Three of these topics Centered 

on- presentational Speaking. Therefore, even though^ trainers placed less 

emphasis on performance skills and more emphasis on interpersonal and leadership - , 

coramuni«cation, the size of the training staff affected the conclusiveness of 

•these findings. * - ' * , ' ' ^ 
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Questions 2 and 3 ' 

' \ .• • \ ^ . \ . 

. ' These question? tapped iii£ormatian*on Ihe types and priinai;^/* sources for * 

preparing instructors to- teacA communication seminars. Although 47% of the 

A . ' ^ ' ' ■ * ^ ^ " - ^ ' 

respondents selected college -comm\micatioa clajsses ^s a primdiTF source of 

... • ^ \ - ' ' ' \ ^ ' 

training, 37% noted that instructor^ alsS received preparation from in-house» 

Vsemin^rs for tifainers and 35% itidicat^ that practitioners attended communi^cation 

education prografns sponsored by other companies. 'The s'Durc^ of training on 

Instructional paethods were equally divided \inong in-house programs (3^), 

s^eminars offered by k professiohar associatio\\(35%) , .college classes (39%), 

and training programs sponsored 'by another company (30%). ' ^ ' ^ 

Three respondents mentioned that highly-trained, well-qualified consultants 

were hjired to conduct , communication training.. A nunlber of these consultants ^ 

sg 



had graduate degrees ^in speech-communication as well former 'teaching 
experience. 



' RespoJ^es 'to these quest/on^ suggested 'that colleges ^ere s»ttLll the prtma'ry 
.^source for preparing trainers ,in communication' content andAto some degree, in 

' . . ' ' ' ' . \ , ■ ■ 

instructional methods; however, in-house programs and prof essdWal .organizations 
were' playing an, active role in training the trainers. 

l - 

Questions 4,. 5, 6, and 7 , . . 

" \ . . . * • . 

These four questions (^entered on the ways that trainers carried out their 

t&aching -and course evaluation functions. More speci.f ically , these 'queries 

addressed .such issdes as how trainers cbbose: 1) tne communication courses^ 

*^ l^to offe;:, 2) .the course objectives to e^tajDlish, *3> «the ins true tioTial methbds 

' ^ ' /' . ' ' ' ^ ' . ' ' : , 

^ to use, ind 4) the course evaluation p-rocedures to follow. . Subjects were asked 

to indicate on a five-point scale the extent to which they used each of the 
alternatives listed* •Table^3. summarizes sum of ratings for each alternative*,. 

: . . . . . ( 

the m*ean rating, and the'percentages of respondents who circled scale points 
one and two, scale point three, arid scale points four and five. * The percentage.s * 

*' ' * ' . ' ' # * ^ 

for scale points four and five — to a great extent ,and "to a very great extent — 

> ■ , ^ . • 

O • . ' ' • ■ * " ^ « • ■■ 



served thev^sis for comparing responses 

• , ^ « , 

The first question in this section concerned the selection of communicvation 

' • ^ ' ' ' ' ^\ ' ■ ^ . ' 

topics for training programs A majority of the trainers (63%) reli^ ^-xtensiyely 

on reques^ts by clients dr by a particular department 'inf the organization. 

Practitioners, also employed requests made by^top manageujent of the orgil^zatidn 

(61%)-and results of need assessment survey^ (49%) to determine course selectlonT" 

however they rarely relied on trainer preferences (9%) or on topics 

included in other training programs (7%) in deciding which courses to dffer. 
; - • ' . • . • - ' ^ . « * » 

The next question focused on setting objectives for communication seminars. 

The two factors which exerted the greatest influence on goal getting for courses - 

wer6 needs of the ^ar\:icipants as determined by \ needs assessment survey (49%) 

and subject matter of the course (46%). Responses to Che- question on types of 

instructional methods used in communication seminars showed that trainers employed 

iji /rariety^of teaching -techniques , Although le^Trttre-discussion methods ranked . 

first in overall percentage {65%) of Sequent responses, four other alternatives 

were selected frequently by fiore' than 4Q% of the trainers. These four methods 

vere application^ of coilrse contenti to participants* situations (54%), ^ole- 

playing pf an organizational event (^6%i, casl^ studies (42%),. and' media ^ 

presentations on content material (40%)./ ' • • • 

The last question in this section ascertained "how ' trainers ^evalua^tfe the 

ef f ectfivene^s of communication seminars.- The ^ two evaluation procedures which 

traine^r^ employed extensively^ were individual testimonies from participants /: 

(60%) and postconf erente checklists (49%)- *Both mejthods were' more Subjective 

.and. more difficult to document than 'the two procedures which received the 

lowest endorsement, determining 'Cosl-benef it r^atio of the , seminar (4%) and 

quantitai^ive assessment of tjie gpals'^^participants achieved (19%). In fact, ^ ^ 

almost, th^ree-forths of the respondents (74%) indicated that they used cost--' 

benefit ratio" to a very little extent and hl% of, them^.emplcyyed quantit;ative 

methods of courae evaluatio^So a very little extent.. « 



^In the ma^iri, th^se flndin|s demons*fr-ated that; frainers^ relied on input . * 

from clients 6r froin top manatgement .tO'. determine which ppnunitation "seminars ^ 

to offer, then tliey conducted a needs asse^spient% survey of t^axticipants and 

combined results of this' study with knowledge of course coatent to establish 

course objectives • They employed a wide yatiety of ^eaclxing methods ^tp 

supplement lecture-discussion and they utilized postconf erence checklists plus 

individual testimony from piarticipants to solicit .feedback on the effectiveness 

• ' ' ^ ^' , . * . 

of training .pro grants. " " 4 ' 

Questions 8, 9 and VP . ' . . " , ^ , • . . . j \ ' 

The next set of questions focused on the role o^ trainer^ i^ha^dling - 

communication problem^ which arise in the organizatioa. ^s with questions 

^ ^ ' * - ' * ' ^ 

subjects responded on»a f ive-point^cale for. each item. Table % summarizes the 
mean rating, sum of ratings and percentages tor questions 8 — I'O. 

In question M|^spondents w'ere asked to ^tidlcate how ^frequently t*hey.^ 

encountered fwelv^^communlcation problems,.^. The communication area t^at 

. ' . ^ ^ • ' • • i • _ ' A ' ■ 

maj^ity of train^^te encountered frequently or \refy frequently, was ^anagerial^ 

ineffectiveness as determined ^ poor ^steniftg^md by .liability U^) delegate 

'responsibi'llties and to motivate employees T7d%jT There \was a substantial 

brealc in percentages between this probllem and thos^ Wjhi'dh^were ranked 

immediately below it. The five 1^'ems below it clustered if^to -the 40 to 45% 

« '* . I • * * * ^ • 

range of response /frequency and cover^S such issues as deveiop'ing trus'^t 

bfetween supervisor and subordinates, developing fl^xibilit^^ kn management style 

' ' . ' ' > • ' \ ' " ' — ' ft^* 

building- cohesiveness between members of work groups, promoting .shared 

^ • * ^ • ^ ' ^ > y ' 

infonftation between supervisor and subordinate, and improving iViterviewij^ 

sessiorts- . * • , 

Thes^ findings were .congruent with' communication topics that the' majority 

of trainer^ included- in seminars' and workshops. Agsfcn, the interpersonal and 

leadership coimnuni.cation skills emerged as the most sigAif icaiit jtontm\\nlcation 

areas. In like manner, iinprirc|ving presentational sneaking, reducing \cc(nflicts 
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"between .departments and reducing message distortion were communicati'on 
problems that trainers *seld,om encountered. • ^ * ^ 

Question 9 asked consultants to indicate the frequency th^t fhey^relied on ^ 
specifjtc s'ources'^ contacts about coHnnunication prjqblems. Practitioaers 

"^^pended on^ managers of the work unit wherfe tKe pfoblem was , identified dnd oji 
employees in that unit as sources for learning about dt)Hmiunication problems (46%) 
1?h^ useyof attitude surveys as a method fpr discovering communication problems 
received a frequent or very frequent response^'by only 16%. of the trainers. 

.'.;/.■ 

. In the tenth question, respondents *were asked the extent to which they used ' 

' . ^ \ ; 

various approaches ,to diagnose and reduce communication problems. Ihe three 

approaches that trainers used extensively were interviews wi-th employees who 

are involved in^ the situation (46%), private counseling wit^ these individuals 

(46%) and provision of training seminats on the communication topic which ^dealt 

, with tl^iis particular problem (42%) . Practitioners rated attitude surveys (16%) 

and T groups (5%) as the least extensively "used approaches for diagnosing and 

handling coipmunicatlon difficulties. ^ " 

In essence, trainers encountered^ interpexsonal and leadership communication 

problems -more frequently than they did message dissemination difficulties ot 
* * 

problems with public presentations. Moreover, practitioners learned about 

organizational problems from managers^and^ employees in t^ work unit where 

the dif f iculty 'occiiroredr Trainers diagnosed and managed these problems by 

interviewing employees, 'cqjjnseling with the people involved in thS -situation, 
*^ * • ' ^ • " 

and offering training sessions on the communication pr^jblem area.* 

Qttestioii 11 ° ^ • . ' 

•^Hf question asked respondents if they had linked training Outcomes to 

^ " . ) . 

job performance, relationships between business^ and the outside community*, and 

to company profitability. 67^% of the t^rairiers claimed that had .taken steps to 

>i ♦ 

integrate training with job perf^aaj^ce. Jn an open-ended question which probed 
che type of steps they had taken, their responses fell into four categorrfes: 



i) identifying performance deficiencies p,rior to trailing and designing special 
^seminars aimed at improvement, 2) offering training in conjunction with on-the- 
'j'ob projects, 3)' requiring^ participants in training 'seminars to establish * 
improvement objectives and conducting follow-up evaluation sessions based on. 
these objectives, and 4") integrating performance appraisal standards and* 
manajgement by 'objectives^ into the goals and Evaluation procedures o^ the training 
programs. .\ ' r * ^ 

Fewfer respondents attempted to interrelate training with improving relation- 
ships between business and the outside community. But the 32% who gave an 
affirmative' response mentioned these actiotis: providing public speaking 
consul tatl^^n to non-profit groups, conducting communication courses and training 
sessions' for customers, coordinating a college student ifTternship program, a/d 
developing training packages-n:o b,^€ used by other o^anizatibns . 

On the third item, 46% of the. respondents contended that they^had taken 
steps to interface training go^ls witli company profitability. Responses to 
this item were: 1) linking training to performance and then performance to 



product^i»ty, 2)ua|.ng trB.^d!!!vig seminars to improve prbduct development, for 
example, the' use of creative problem solving methods to change pro^ct'Tiesign 



and thereby increase productivity ,..^t3) offering training seminars on profit 

managenfe^ at^ economic awareness, and 4) designing training programs to be 

cost efficient and to .control for expenses. 

In* this question, a majority ^f .practitioners felt that their programs 

contribute to improved on*- the- job p^^;|prmance and to increased prof it;ab ill ty of 

the organization". These .results* are ^n keeping vith Wasylik, et. al. CL976) 

findings on the goals of communication training. Respondents .iri their study 

viewed, exchange of ideas and information and incre'ased productivity as thd most 

Important goals of training. Of secondary concern were goals whiah dehteced 

& ' ^ 

on reduction of conflict and on, human relations skills. 
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Questions. 12 and 13 " • • ' . 

• / ' / 

These questions centered on the training skills ^which contributed to 

succesgful^^^st ruction bi communication seminars and. to effective management 

of communication f)roblem^. V^r each question respondents were aske4*to rank,^ 

order eleven' skills ; an ASTD list of 65 basic skill requirements for trainers 

served as the primary source for the eleven. The same s>et of general abilities 

-"were used in both questions; hence it was possible to compare the rankin'gs of 

each skill betw;een the two questions. Table 6 summarizes the mean rank and the 

' ' * - ^ — ' 

percentages for 1 to 3 ranks, 4 to ,7 ranks, and 8 to 11 ranks for the instructional 

training sjcills and Table 7 /R^esents the same categories of data •for rankings of 

pr^lem^solving abilities. 

Empathy and listening skill§ received. the highest mean rank. for both 
» 

training functions, while persuasive ability and research skills were ranked 
lowest for both questions. 'Another skill which ranked high for both functions 
was the" ability, to analyze problems and diagnose situations.^ EvidenUly trainers 
see this as a ci^tical function for seminar sessions as well as troub*le-shooting 
activities. ' Performance-related skills such as knowledge of communication content 
and flexibility of style t5 match audience situati^rTwere de^emed mots^ important 
for instruction of ''communication seminars than for effective- problem-solving. 
Corresponding', abiMtiy to recognize conflict and impart problem-solving skills 
plus interview competence wete perceived as* more significant skills for the 
^^^problem-solving functions than far instructional activities. 

^ Many of the top-ranked skills for both functions were offshoots of communicative 
behaviors." Thus out job as trainers of the trainers involved skills development 
in listening, analyzing communication' problems, recognizing conflicts, and 
developing clarity of communica.tor style as^ell as fostering understanding 
of organizational comjiunication theories and principles. . - 
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Question 14 ' . * - 

In the last question, trainers rated on a five-point scale the ^relative 

** * . ' 

importance of- six suggestions for improving university preparation of practitioners 

Five of* them received 'a high percentage'^ of important and very important ratings. 

The recommendation which rec^i^^ed the strongest endors.em^nt was developing atx^ 

internship program for students to work^ in training departments' j[77%) . The^ 

next* threey options with a high'percentage of importance ratings centered on 

* course requirem^nt^^'^nd- curricula: 65% of , the respondents favored course , 

requirements in interviewing, attitude measurement and data collection ' 

techniques;' 63% supported course requirements in assessment of learning goals 
*■ *t ^ " ' * * 

/ " " - 

"and in evalution of workshops; 63% wanted universities to offer a special 

curriculum for organizational trainers and consultants; however only 39% » 

of the traine^ supported course requiremeijts in quantitative and qualitative , • 

methods. ^ l/^ * ^ , ' ^ ^ 

Providing students witK opportund^ties for exp'erience in. the field, and 

for a solid background in instructional development were suggestions that 

trainers added in the open-ended portion of this question. One respondent 

remarked, "Universities, in my opinion, can't do mucm beyond the basics to 



'train* consultants. ' Students^need a theoretical base then sufficient work 
experience in business before they*can determine if they are interested or even 
qualified to consult." * » ' . 

DjLscussion ' ' v 

Although the findings of this study raise a number of issues worthy of 

discussion, this section will focus primarily on the implications' of this 

^ ' h ^ : ■ . . ' ^ ^ ^ 

research for organzational communication courses 'in|j|glleges . These bourses ^ 

ma^. be limited to providing prospective trainers with theoretical foundations 

-rither -than practical 'experience, but they can improve .existing programs ill 

two ways; 1) by making theoretical approaches and content 3.Veas more applicable 

to non-academic situations , and 2). by providing, opportunities for students to' 



devfelpp instructional and pfohlem-solving skills. 

first, current theories &nd content 'areas in organizational communication 
place too much emphasis on , dissemination of information. Downs and Larimer 
(1976) report that, upward arid ^downVard channels of <^j|piunication rank first ^ : 
in the type of subject matter included in college organizational communication 
classes. Topic areas whiqh,rank high in my siirvey of trainers, i.e., leadership, 
motivation, and Zist^niCng, are ranked in the middle or lower thirji/ of the 
content areas included in the ^oxcrns and .Larimer study. Furthermore, textbooks 
in organizational communication usua^i^ contain, at least two and scjmetimes four 
chapters on chantiels of communication, network analysis, serial cojmmunication, 
and message overload, "distortion and omission. (See Koehler, Anatol and 
Applbaum, 1976; Schrfeider, Donaghy and Newman, 1975; Farace, Motive and 
Rus'sel, sL9*77) ' - ■ 

, These topics and the theoretical assumptions which undergird them- place 
undue importance jx\ the mechanistic perspective of communication^ (Fisher, 1978) 
This theoretical \irview accentuates the physical, spaciaT elements of a message 
rather than the subtle nuances of relationship patterns and the *€omplexi,t4es 
of meaning inberp^tation in organizational setting^. Moreover, by stressing 
transmission of messages and message channels, this apprcJach treats organizational 
communication as a linear, unidirectional, .causal activity. Viewing communication 
from the mechanistic perspective is not necessarily inaccurate, but it over- 
simplifies the complexities that typify organizational activities. 

In addition, empiricial generalizations from network analysil and communication 
channel research are' of little use to non-acade|nic professionals because they r 
fail to explain 'why 'such phenomena occur (Grunig, 1975). 'Instead, we pi;ovide 
students with descriptions of the types of messages that travel up and ^ down the ^ 
channels and the modes of .communication appropriate for various channel^ i;;;ithout 
sufficient explanation as to wtiy these network-^ functions develop. ^' 



A rei^edicatlon to leadership §nd interpersonal communi cation topics i.n 1^ 
organizations has the advantage of increasing thfe appMcabllitx oC course * 
^content as well as providing academicians with a framework* for e^^amini'ng the 
same concepts across subsystems of the organization. Unlike .scholars vho 
recommend divorcing organfzational from interpersonal cofamunicarion( Downs and • 

Larimer, 1"9[76) , I contend that thi^ blend , constitutes a harmonious .mixture of i 

^ ^\ * ' 

interdependent conCept^f Moreover, this tendency to separate coran^nication 
» ^ *^ 

into situations or contexts, ^.g., inf erpe^^nal, small group, and organizational, 

' . ^ "^^ . . 

leads to overestimating the importance of numbers and underrating the nature and 

>^ 

outcomes of a communication transirtfeion. (Miller, 1978j Bochiier , ,1978) 

Another suggestion to improve the applicability of academic course content 
is to reduce the member of content area3 covered in one class. and to unify 
these concepts. Topic areas in beginning as well as advanced organizational 
communication classes are often too fragmented and follow a shotgun^pattern of 

^ - . . -/^ - - . / 

development. As a result, student fail to' synthesize concepts intoythe larger 
gestalt that ^depicts organizational situation^ 

i - 

Secondly, Orgatiizational communication programs should provide opportunities 
for developing training skills.' In particular, programs should require students 
to gain experiente in assessing and evalDating learning goals, in designing 
training programs for- different types of audiences and\in utilizirfg a variety \ 
of teaching methods. In classroom exercises, in;structors should develop role- . 
playing, case studj^ and simulation n^thods to confront students with realistic . 
problems and encourage development of diagnostic and con^f lict-management skills. 

so, whenever possibl^, universities^ should offer internships and fie^d 
experience in organizations. ^. , * • 

The image of training programs in business is changing. Whereas some 



; intoythe . 



people viewed training as a 'fringe benefit' operation with pac'feaged* inst'ructiiiial 
units, they now see dt as a 'goalr-orie^hied:^ problem-solving activit^"'ainfe3 
manpower needs of * the \Drganiza^ion. Moreover, training programs are striving 
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to demonstrate cost/benefit /relationships, achij|vein<lnt of specific objectives, 
improvements in job performance, and contributions to productivity. To 
.accomplish these endeavors, trainers need to r^ly on more sophisticated 
procedures for assessing learning goals and Evaluating training programs. This 
study rejected a change in the traditional reliance on' attitude surveys; 
traihe/s in this study rarely employed thig^ethod of data collection. 
Yet ,/ respondents in this study followed the moi^ traditixinal and less 




specific^ measures for evaluating training programs — the use of postconf 
checklists and testimonies from , seminar participants. ^ " 



As Kenneth Blanchard notes. No Idnger can trainers specialize in cne 
type of training, e.g., .job enrichment, MBO, grid training ,.. .The qld 



phd/osuphy of 'have training package will tra!vel* is no longer viable... 
trainer^^^are going to have to sharpen their skills in organizational diagnosis, 
and help, develop more eff^tive human organizations." ("Looking Ahead 1976,. p 
Universities must do their part to help* trainers develop competencies to 
meet these challenges". . - ' v ' 
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• • .. • ^ ; s : ^ - ■ .1; 

• ' . \ ^ - ; ' TABLE 1 -/^ ' 

. ^ . ■ types of Organizations** 

i Frequency and Percentage of. Responses to 

* . survey t)n Organizational Communication 



Type of Otganization. ' ' . 


Frequency of / 
' Respons^es 


% of Total 
Responses- 


Hardware Manufacturing and Industrial Prdduc'ts 


13 . 


■ ■ 247. * 


Banks and Financial Institutions 


8 


\ 15%' , 


Private Consulting Firms 


7 

• 


127. 


Hospital^. . ' • • V , 
Fo6d Processing and Packaging ^ n ^ 




117. 


.4 ; . 


77. 


Insurance Companies ^ 


4 


^ 77. 


Government Agencies _ " ■ . . 
• 


3 


67. ^' 


Department Scores 


3 , . 


67. 


Utility Companies 
Med i^ Co rpor a t ions 


2 

2 • 


47. 
4% 


Givil &, Religious Organization 




47., 


TOTAL 


54 ■ 


f 1007. ' 














**^he names of specific organizations represented 
to preserve anonymity in, the reporting the data. 


in this study<^,are withheld 
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w Table 2 ^ \ 
Communication Topics Included In Training Seminars an^ Workshops 



A. 



InterviewiTig 



V 7. of .'yes* 
Responses 

' 517. - 



• 1. Perforaance i^praisal intervfews 

• 2. Employment Interviews 
3. Counseling Interview? ^ 
A. Exit Interviews ' 

> > ' ^ 

B. Interpersonal Communication Skills 



•587. 
237." 
607. 



1. Communication' Style- 

2. Listening ■ v ' 

3. Coaching Skills ^ 

4. Nonverbal Communication Skills 

Leadership and Communicatiori 



687. 
677. 
•537. 
517. 

687. 



U Motivating, People 

2. Delegating Authority 

3. Giving Criticism 

A, . Handling Grievances , 

5, Giving Directions 



D. > Message Flow in Organizations 



74% 
65Z 
587. 
56% 

40% 



!• Downward Communication 

2. Upward Communication 

. \ . 3. Lateral . Communication 

A, Rumor Cljannels 

^E. Communication Climate 



'r \ 



46% 
33% 
33% 

50% 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5; 



Participative lieclslon-Maklng __V 
Supportlveness Between Superior and ^ubordina 
Openness "Between' Employees 1.' 
Trust.^nd (3redibility Levels Amoi^g Employees 
Sufficiency of Information | 



es ' 



F. Presidential Spealcing ^ 



70% 
61%' 
44% 

3^ 

33% 















1. 


Use of visual Materials 








51% 


2. 


Sales Training ^ 








447. 


3. 


Presentation of Oral Reports 








44% 


' A. 


Persuasive Speaking 








'26% 


* » 

G.' Written Communication 








3B'^ 



1. Memorandum and X-ette^ Writing 

2. ■ Preparation of Technical Reports 

3. Newsletters, .Press Releases 



63% 

39.ir 

12% 



7': 



Jable 2 (jfcontlnued) Z ( f. . * 



1 



H» Group Conmiunl cation * \ 3 5% 

— ^ — ■ — ' • " ^ 

* !• Running Effective Meetings- , 53% 

• •* 2* Team Bilildlng". ' \ / ^ . ^ ' 537. 

3* Conference Planning . ' ^ 

4, Nego^tiatfon Sessiotis / «^ 197» 

: . 5#' T Groups, Encoi^ter Groins • . . 1§% * 

^ - Six Coinmunication. Topics/ With^Highe^t Percentages 

• 1. MbtfVatirig People r . * ' * - 867, 
2# Performance Appraisal Interviewers ' , ^ . > 81% 

^ 3. Delegating Authority^ * ^ , ^ ^ ' ' . 74% . 

'4. Participative Decisibn^Maklng • . ^ ^ , * ' 70% ' ' 

5. Connminicat ion, Style; ^ ■ ' ^ ^-'^.^ . ^ / 687o 

' 6. Listening ^ . . -67% - 



Si^ 



Communication Topics ^"^^^^^ Lpwest Percentages' 



!• Newsletters, Pre^s Releases \* y , - ^ 12% 

.2. T (Groups, Encounter Groups . • X ./ , 18% 

3. Negotiation Sessions * ^ ^ / . . ■ 19% 

4« Sufficiency of Information '* * v. 25% 

5. Persuasive Speaking ^ ' 26% 

• ' * !^,^ / 

. V * 

^ ^ i / ^ 

s r ' ' " ■ «• 
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TABLE -3 



Teaching and Coufte Eyluatlon functions of Trainers 



Mean Ratings," SUm of Ratings, and Percentages of Responses for Sets of Scale Points- 

; Jc»rr.t ^l'sv- 



cation courses to offer? 



Spale Points 1 & 2 



Alternatives 



1. -Request^ed by the client 
or by a particular 
department. 

2« Requested |>y top 
management. 

3. Based on attitude 
surveys. ^ 

A. Based on a needs 
assessment program 

5. Individual trainpr 
chooses. topics that 
he/she' prefers . 

6, Requested by manager 
. , of the training 

department 



To A Great Extent . To Some Extent 



To a Little Extent 



3.6 ' 206 51 

3.4 19i 52 

2.5 . ^,140 ^ 51- 
3^2 - 181 51 

1.8' 103 48 



7. Included in traintag" 
. pjrograms of fere4 %y 
otber companies 



2.8 159 " 51 



1.8 104 47' 



- 63% 
62% 
267. 



49% 



97% 



37% 



7% 



21% 
1^% 
19% 
21% 

21% 

25% 

26% 



•11%. 
19% 
49% 
25% 

60% 

33% 

SA7 



Mean . Sum of 
Ratii^ Ratings 



.N ■ \7, of. Responses for^ 7. of Responses for 
, Scale Point 4 & 5 Scale Point 3 



TLof Responses for 
Scalf^:. Points 1 & 2" 



Questlon 4 5 How do train- 
ers determine objectives , 
for cotnmunlcatiton courses? 



To A Great Extent To Some ^Extent ' 'To A Little Extent 



1, Attit^e surveys of ' 
-participarits. ' . 

2'. Needs assessment of 
participantjt, 

3. Content ot course 
subject matter, ^ ^ 

A. Objectives used in 
. previous course. 

. 5i Skills that trainers 
think participants 
want. 



2.A 



3.3 



3.1- 

4 



138 
190 
176 
139 



52 



257. 



■ 497.. 



■2.8 ---"158 



49 



52 



217.- 



307. 



217:. 
337. 
•287. 

, ; 337., 



47% 



147. 



197. 



\: 357. 



337. . 



Questipn^ 6 'How fre- 
quently do you use the 
foljlowljagjraethods in 
training seminars? 



Very Frequently 



OccatlonaXly 



Seldom 



T 

Lecture^discusslon. 3.6 
2. . Role playing. ^.1 



3* Case Studies. 



.3.0 



4. Simulations o£^^ 

Organi25ational context^2.2 

' 5. Lecture-perfonnaiftce 

of participant^ ^ 2.5' 



^05* 
178 . 
172 

125^ 

14J 



51 . 

51 

49 

47 

51 - 



6,57. 
467. 



427. 
i97. 



147. 




'237. 
257. 
287. 

.197.- 

^ 407. 



7% 
257. 

. 21% 

49% 
, ' 40% 



25" 



.26 



Mean Sum of 
Rating Ratings 



N 7. of Responsee for 7. of Responaeo fyr %*cHP iftespOfVc^'^^r 
Scale jPolnt 4 & 5 Scale Point 3 Scale Points 1^2 



6. Media Presentations 3.2 480 51 

7. Videotaping of'' • 

participants* ' « 2.2 127 50 

8. Application to parti- 
cipants situation ^ ^ 3.5 198 . ^ 50 



407o ' • 

16%. 

547o 



357. 
Z67. 
307. 



517. 



977. 



/ 



Question # 7 To what^ • 
extent do^you use each of 
the following methods ,to 
evaluate training program^? 



To A Great Extent To Som e Extent , To A Little Extent 

: — : ' 



1 ^ 

2. 

3. 

4.. 



Bostconfecence inter- 
views. 

Postconference 
checklists. 

Qualitative assess-* 
ment of acquired 
communication skills. 



2.6 
3.1 



151 



179 



2.7 154 



6: 



7. 



Quantitative assess?- 

'ment of goals achieved 2.3 . 130 

Instructor effective- 

jiess evaluation ^ . .^.J2«9 166 

Individual testimony 

from participants' ^ 3.4 196 ' 

Determining cost- 
benefit -ratio of 

seminars. ' ■ 1.6 .92 



53 
53,' 

50 • 

49 

52 , 
52 < 

-49 



267. 

497. 

30% 

> 

197. 
267. 
607. 

47. 



267. 
197. 

337. 
307. 
497. 
257. 



■ t 
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467. 

307^, 

307. 
43% 
21% 

12%-' 

/ 
74% 



\ ■ ■ 



28 



^ TABLE A " ^ V . 

Communlcatlan Problem-Solving Functions of Trainers 
Meaa Ratings, Sxiip Ratings, and Percentages of Respohseis for Sets of Scale Points 



Question if 8 Indicate 
J the frequency that trail- 
ers encounter each 6f the 
following problems? 



Mean Sum of 
Rating Ratings 



N % of Responses for 
Scale' Paint A & 5 



% Responses for 
Scale Point 3 



% Of Responses for 
Scale Points 1 & 2 



Alternatives 



1. Developing trust- levela 3. A 191 



2. Developing flexibility 

in mgmt. style. 3%^ 



3. Building cohesiveness. 3.3 

3.0 



4. ^ Reducing teiisage 
r^J^(^i?tion. 



5> '^omoting shared 
; ' information. 3.4 



Improving presentational 
' Bpeakin|. 2.8 



193 
190 

173 

194 

158 



7^-R|ducing conflict 
be^eejci^ e par tmen t a 

8. Improving mai^agerial ^ 
' effectivenesa^ 3.8 



2.8"^iei 



•2| 
ERJC . 



9, Improving effectiveness 
In running meetings 3,0 



10. Han<fling hostile 



■f custbmers* 



2.6 



216 
169 
153 



53 

53 
SIB 

53 

53 

53 

52 

52 

51 

52 



Very Frequent 



407. 

'A27. ■ 
AA7. 

367.' 

A67. . 

26% 

237. 

707. 

357. 

257. T 



Occasionally 




^A57. 

A27. 
A07. 

317. ■ 

v377. 

*287. 

6 

A27. 
197. 

^37. . 
287. * 



Seldom 



,127. 

1A% 
1A7. 



317. 
lU 
AA% 
" ■ 327. 

< 

ru 

26% 



.,AA7. 



Mean Sum of N 
Rating Ra£lng8 



% of Responses for 7. of Responses for 7.^of Responses for 
Scale Point 4 & 5 Scale Point 3 ' Scale Points 1 & 2 



11^ ImpzroviBg interview 

•sesstrfns.. 3.1 174 51 

Urn. Counseling personal € 

problems.. 2.6 148 ' 54 



39% 
« 

257. 



287. 
237. 



257. 

49% 



Question # 9 How often 
do these source? fu!iction 
as contacts ^out consnuni*' 
cation problems?. 



Very^Frtfquently 



Occasionally 



^Seldom • 



1. Managers of the 

department where 
V the problem was 
identified. 

2^ Employees- in th^ 
department. ^ 

3. Fersonnel staff "■ 
' * . through attitude ' 

* surVeys, ' . ' 

4. Manager of the . 
training department. 



3.2 185 

3.2 ^ 184 

2.3 132 
2,7 158 



50 



49 



49 



50 



467. 



46% 



167. 



287, 



397. ' 
357., 

287. 
357, • 



9% 
117. 

47%'.. 
30% 



f . 



J' 



Mean 'Sum of " N 7. of ReeponaeB 0pv 7. of t^eepbhoee for 7. of tLxS^txCeS for 
Ratihg Ratings . • Scale Point 4 & 5 -Scale Point 3 • Scale Points \ & 2 



r 



Qu68tioxi # 10- Indicate - 
the extent which- trainers 
use these aippro aches'* to 
djlagnose and manage ' ,t 

coinini anication problems? ' 



( 



/ 



To A Gr^^t Extent . To Some*Extent 



To A Little' Extent 



!• >Interv£ews with 
Employees* 



2. Attitude surveys. 

3. Private counseling 
with individuals* 

4. Organizational 
'.development programs* 

5^^ Seminars on the 

communication problem 
^ ^ area. . 

6# T- groups 



3.3 
2.5, 

.3.1 

2.4 

3.1 
. 1.3 



187 
145 

177 



52 
52 

51, 



134 X 50 



176 



71 



52 



48 < 



467. 

16% 

.467. 
^37. 

, 427.' 
' 57. 



r 



> 



327. 
37% 

237. 

237.^ 

. 337. 
* 4% 



' 197. 
• 447. 

267. 

47% 

21% 
^ 81% 
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TABLE 5 



Stigg«8tlon8 for Improving University Preparation of .Trainer s,and Consultants 
Mean Rating^, Sum of Ratings, and Percentage of Respdnses for Sets of Scale Points 

.. ^. : — . — 



Question # 14 What 
s&>uld universities do 
t<» improve preparation 
of draining profes'sionals? 



Mean Sum of • 
Rating Ratings 



N 



% of- Very 
Important 
Responses 



7. of Very 
Important 
Responses 



J. of yery 
Important 
^Responses 



1. Offer internship 
^ programs in trailing 
departments* 



3.9 . 221 



2. Require courses in 

interviewing, attitude 
measurement and* data-^. > ' 
collection methbds., • 3*6 j{05" 

3« Require courses in- 
assessment of 7 
learning goalsv a|^d 
evaluation of^eminkrs. 3*6 205 

4. offer, a special 

cucclculuffl for tS^ain- 
ers and consultaii^s. , .3.6 205 



49 



49 



4$ 



777. 



657. 



637. 
637. 



77. 



237. 



2^7. 



257. 



a: 



n 



37. 



27. 



57. 



5. Offer more course- 
work- i^i- organisational, 
develop^ment. 3*5 198 



6,; Require courses In 
•quantitative ianalysis 



of ;data. 



:3.1 177 



49 



48 



537. 

V 

-397. 



377. 



427. 



97. 
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Table*6 ^ .< 

' . " ^ • . r/ ' ' ' 

Rank" Order 'and Rank Percentage of Trainings' Skills ' * 

Skills for Successful Instruction of Communication Seminars 



, Kkak Order 
Mean Rank 


Skill 


, Me^n 
Rank^ , 


in * , 
1 to 3 
Rank 


■ 'j' 
"4 in */ 
4 to'y 
Rank ' * 


% in'*' 
8 to 11 
Rank 


1 


Ability to listen/ empath^ 


'. ■ ^ - 

3,16. 






9% 


2 ' 


Knowledge of Connnunication \ ^ 
Content 


3.61 


* 

54% . 


37'4 


• 9% 

• 


3 

f 


Flexibility of style to match 
*^ audience ditua^ion ' 


3.67 


617o-°- 


/ 28% 





4 

5 
\ 

6: 



10 
11 



Ability to analyze problems, 
and diagnose' situajtions 


3.86 


^51% 


39% 


11% 


' Clarity of written and 
^oral communication 


4»98 


35% 


r ^ 

- 39% - 


• 26% 


Abilityi^to 'recognise conflicts' 
and impart problem-solving / ^ 
skills « • ^ ' ' • 


4.98 


.32% ' 




2ll' 


Ability toAe effective in' ' 
.formal and informal * ' 
situations " 


■5,07 ' 


* 

'35% ^ 


' ' 35% 


30% 


Ability to evalu'ate the 
' effectiveness or ineffec* ^ 
tiveness of one's endeavors 


• 6.32 . 

V 


. / 


33% 


44%, ^ 


Interview' competence 


7.05 . 


23% '■ 


- 21% 


56% 


Persuasive ability 


'7.12 ■ 


18% ' ' ■ 


. 21% 




Research skills and ability 
to interpret data 


; 8.23 


i27.° 


> 147. 


74%' 


* 


♦ 


t 


, 1 ' 





*Percentages ate rounded-off to whole integers. 



Rank Order anH K'a^\^ Percentages of Training Skills 
Skills for Effective Management of Communication Problems in Organizations 



Rank Order. 
. of 
Mean Rank 



active M 

' ^'skiH 



Mean 
Rank^ 



% in * 
1 to 3 
Rank 



% in * 
4 to 7 
Rank 



% in * 
8 to 11 
Rank 



Ability to listen, 
empathy 

Ability to ai;ialyze problems 
and diagnose"- situations 

Ability to recognize 
conflict and impart 
, problem- solving skills ^ ' 

Calr;^ity of written and 
oral communication 



^^'^^^^ Ability to be ei 
<\ , .jj^foroia^ and info: 
V .o^^situations 



effective .in 
formal 



6 
7 



9* 

10 
11 



Interview competence 

Flexibility of style to 
match audience situation 

Ability to evaluate the 
effectiveness g^^^effec- 
tiveness of orte's endeavors 

Knowledge^'of Communication 
content 

Persuasive ability 

Research skills and 
ability to interpret data 



2.46 

3.79 
5.00 

5.23 
5:38 

5.65 

6.00 

6.05 
7.00 

7.84 



72% 
75% 

47% 
32%" 

30% 
35%"^ 

35% 

V 

25% 

25% 

."17% 

16% 



25% 



25% 



44% 



42% 



40% 



4% 



30% 

33% 

\\ 

3)% 
30% 

16% 



9% 
26% 

30% 



26% ^ ^9% 



35% 



42% 

38% 
53% 



68% 



*Percentagerf are rounded-off to the whole integers. 
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APPENDIX I 

• - - . ' 

The nine chi-square tables on degree of association amorf^ the deipographic 
variables in £his sjtudy are'Qescribed below: \ 

1, Size of Organisation X Percentage of Communication (6x4), NS 

2>.^ize of Organization' X Importance of . Communication (6x3), NS 

3. Size of Organization X Speech-Communication Education (6x5), NS 

4. Size of Training.Staf f X Percefttage of Communibation (6 x '4) , 
X'^^JO.S?, df = 15, p<-02 V./ 

5. Size of Training Staff X Importance of ' Communication (6x3), 
X"^ = 42-94, df = 10, p< ,001 ^ ' 

'6. Size of Training Staff X ^Speech-Communication Education (6 x 5),, 
x2 = 38,43, ,df = ^0, . p< ,01 

7. Formai" Education Level X Percentage of Communication (4 x 4) , NS 

8. Formal Education Level X Importance of Communication (4x3), 
x2^-= 20,08, df = 6, X,01 

9* Formal Education Level X Speech-Communication Education '(4.x 5), 
X^ ^ 22,25, df = 12, p<-05 - ' ^ , 



.APPENDIX II 



Chi-square tables on 'the relationship between frequency of topics covered 
in training semipars and select demographic data are described below: 
/ ^ 

1, Size of Training Staff X Handling GrieVance^^ (2 x 7) , 
X^= 17,16, * df 6, p<.01 . - ^ . 

2. Size of Ti^aining Staff X .Persuasive Speaking (2x7), 
. x2 = 17,94, df»-i6, ' p<.01 ' ^ / 
^ ^ <^ • ' . ' V 

3^ Size of Training Staff X Presentation of Oral Reports (2 x/7)^ 

. X^ = 17^92-, df = 6, p<^01 ^ > ^ 

r ^ 

4. Size of Training Staff X Use of Visual Materjlals (2x7), 

, X =15,83, df =^-6, p^.Ol . ^ , y 

•5. Size of Training Staff X Conducting 'Negotiation Sessions^(2 x 7), 

"X^ ='14.47, - df = 6, ^ p<.05 



